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BY SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 





“He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he thatregardeth the clouds shali not reap,”—BU'T—* He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of bread.” — Ecle:tastes. 
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2 which we must become a miserable, and | fear, | cient means to get new ones, eitler by manulac- 

ORIGINAL. l. barbarous people. ture or purchase. Mean time ar importations 

ADDRESS, On this subject I confess that I am an alarmist. || of goods go on; specie is plenty in a few 


Delivered before the Genesee Agricultural Society, 
at their Cattle Show and Fair, held at Batavia 
on the 18th of October, 1820, 


By Samvex M. Hopxins, President. 


GeNTLEMEN, 

At our last anniversary meeting your attention 
was called to a consideration of the difficulties 
and embarrassments of the country, and to the 
means which we possess as an agricultural peo- 
ple of improving our condition. 


The same sabjects now call for our attention 


the country have gone on incfeasing ; «nd no 
relief appears probable, except such as may be 
derived from a great change of our habits of liv- 
ing, and in our industry. Let us consider a mo- 
ment the actual situation éf the Av counties west 
of the Genesee River. 


It is now rendered certain, that the conjecture 


-which I offered last year, as to the amount of 


our land debt, was much below the truth; so 
that we have probably 4, or 500,000 dollars of 
annual interest accumulating against us—exclu- 
sive of the commercial debt. So totally has mo- 
ney disappeared, that it may be doubted whe- 
ther there is in this district enough to pay inter- 
est, on the amount of interest. The country is 
so newly settled, that the inhabitants have not 
in general had time to raise from the soil, those 
supplies which an American farm, under good 
improvement, is capable of producing. We may 
be said to have but three. articles of any moment 
for exportation, namely, floar, cattle, and _pot- 


ashes ; and as far as | know, the depression in| 


the prices of these, is without a parallel.* Last 
year we talked of the difficulties of paying for 
our lands; this year the question is how to 
exist. The struggle is not now for property ; 
from this time onwards we shall have to contend 
for clothing, and a few other necessaries, without 





* A quantity of good wheat stored.at the mills hasbeen sold 
at 37 1-2 cents at a voluntary sale. A quantity of excellent 
flour sent to New-York, and sold in the most economical man- 
ner, was found on an accurate statement to net 17s. 6d. per 
barrel. ($2 19.) 
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ji and the fathers without coats or shoes to enable 
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Mj first wish would be, if it were possible, to 
speak in a tone that should rouse the tenants of 
every log-house in these counties, and make 
them stand aghast at the prospect of families na- 
ked—children freezing in the winter’s sterm— 


them to perform the necessary labours of the in- 
clement season. 

if I am to be told that my apprehensions, are 
extreme, then I desire to be informed from 
whence the supply is to come. 
chant import clothing, and can we pay for it ?— 


goods, as it used to do? Are there sheep 
enough in these counties to give wool for half a 
suit of clothes to every person? Is enough flax 
raised to make one shirt a piece 2, 


Bat supposing these few pressing wants to be } diminished. 
| supplied in time, the general prospect of our af- 


——— oe 


Can the mer- || 


hands—but the ¢gumtry at larg, though over- 
| owing with abundance of its products, has no- 
thing with which to buy money ; and all the or- 
|dinary pursuits of life are palsied for want of a 
medium of exchange. 
| Inthe midst of these difficulties,there is a sourse 
of consolation, and even of hope, in the spirit 
which has been displayed by the people. Efforts 
are every where making to meet the emergencies, 
withthe exertions,changes,and deprivationswhich 
‘it calls for, and the extension and influence of 
| Agricultural Societies, is most sensibly feltin the 


{ 


still more urgevily,for the pecuniary diffiulties of | Will labour or produce exchange for imported ; improvement of steck ; the iucrease of domes- 


| tic manufactures and products, and the disuse of 
‘foreign manufactures and luxuries. According 
to my own limited observation, I think that the 
intemperate use of spiritous liquors, has greatly 
In this county in particular, the 
effects of one year’s improvement, made witha 





fairs is still very gloomy. There can be no in- 
dustry without a motive ; and it appears to me 
there is great danger that our people will soon | 
limit their ex@rtions to the raising of food for 
their families. It is very apparent that much 
less ground is sown and planted the present fall 
than in late years. A people without income, 
and without industry, will soon neglect those in- 
stitutions which tend to humanize, civilize, and 
improve mankind ; there can be not much ambi- 
tion or hope ; education will decay, and the de- 


view to our wants and difficulties, have been ve- 
ry remarkable. The exhibition of domestic ma- 
nufactures now before our committees is truly 
astonishing. New and spirited exertions to ex- 
cel in every branch of domestic economy are 
presented. for approbation. Tobacco, a new 
culture among us, has so increased, as to autho- 
rize a hope, that we may, ere long, support a 
manufactory among us. New care has been ta- 
ken to preserve the sugar maple : some elegant 
plantations of that useful tree have already been 


cencies of social life be neglected: Such is the 4 formed, and I have heard also. of plantations of 


stupid and barbarous condition of every people 
in the world who are not spurred on to industry 
by a just reward for labour. 

This picture of evils, in all its colouring, is a 











faithful representation of those parts of the coun- 
try only, which are new—where the lands are 
unpaid for—and which are remote from market : 
But, with mitigated shades, it is the picture of the 


Better fences ; more care of stock ;: 
fields more neatly 


the chesnut. 
young orchards pruned ; 


' o's ° 
| ploughed—are visible in many places ; and we: 


may expect that amid all discouragements: the 
example they afford, will! be more and more fol-: 


lowed. 
The remedies to be suggested’ for the evils: 


| which we feel, or apprehend, are the same: im 











whole northern half of the United States. As af 
people we are growing poor. Those who have 
capital can.find no safe and productive employ- 
ment for it. Commerce andiiaivlgaticn languish ; 
agriculture will not pay expenses. We need to 


pay for. The cities are eating up their capital ; 





[re immensely more than we have means to |i. 


effect, as were mentioned the last year, namely : 

ist. The disuse of imported luxuries, and ef 
all unnecessary articles. of consumption. 

2d. The supply of our wants from.our own: 
means to the utmost extent possible:. 

3d. An increase: in quantity ;. improvement. 
in quality, and cheapness: in: price. in: all’ our exe- 


the country is wearing out tlotbes without suffi- } portable: products. ‘ 





066 THE PLOUGH BOY. ‘ 2. Vaio: 
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cored facilities for transportation, a- Having made an experiment upon a small bad not been long at work before I reflected up. 
o. vr tt e eth was considered as || scale, in the managemeat of flax, l propose to}! on the effect which would be produced by turn. 
mong which, th ortant. | state the process with some particolarity. Ist. || ing the ends of the hand falls,and combing througt 
for eee sprain bf idleness, dissipation, || observing that no part of it is my own original |} the butts also, and which I immediately aa. pom 
Bt cinality, the fertain support of which | discovery or invention. m fn ite way the stalks of flax became immediate. mer 
say oe e way oyanother asa tax upon In- A short ariicle in the “* Plough Boy,” of not || ly straight, parallel and disentangled, and realy ny 
sames sy / more than a column, suggested the method of ob- |} to be evened most perfectly. They are then otha 
These general pads are enumerated as sub- taining flax seed free from every impurity.— evened in the common way and rebound ; no. if « 
jects of retiection but far from attempting to jj This ts the method which I have followed and thing can exceed the neatness of the flax done up or 0 
exhaust all,or an/one of the subjects they ofler, || aim now about to detail. in this manner, rifts 
I shall contine pself to two or three particulars The first part of the process is to.comb off the I cannot resist the temptation to pause a mo. hun 
only, and chiefY to the materials of cloatiing— || bolls of the flax, with an instrument like a hackle, || ment for the sake of introducing a remark result. tion 
that is to weolland flax. (or hetchell) or as described in the Plough Boy, | ing trom this subject of flax-seed, calculated to if w 
It is most présingly urgent, that every family {| more like a wool-comber’s comb, q he author | vindicate the course of those who by means of soil 
in the country, who have any property at all, || advises to make it by driving long slender wood |) societies, and periodical publications, are at. prot 
Should bave atleast afew sheep. Let the poor || en teeth, into a piece of plank ; then a hole Is | tempting to extend the knowledge of useful facts aciel 
man and the hew settler, begin with one if he || board into a post of your barn, ata suitable height in rural economy, and thus to improve the agri. Cha 
can get no moe, To obtain this-one, or these from the floor to work at, andthe instrument ts || culture of the country. Was any thing ever in. cot 
few sheep, nosupposable sacrifice is too great—— | fixed up by means ofa ‘pin so that you stand or || vented more simple than this same flax comb, wer 
Jet him sell waat he has to spare ever so cheap ; || sit at it, and comb off the bolls from the tops of which I have exhibited ? And how plain and The 
labour by thellay ever so low——let him tray el no || the tax. | obvious does the idea seem, of combing off the Jan¢ 
mutter how fit to obtain it ; but at all events and Mine, I made a little different : It is made by 'ilax bolls whole, and sifting out the foul seed and 
at every sacrijce, let him obtain one sheep at | taking a piece of a firm oak board, about a foot from among them. Like many other ingenious bita 
least, This with care, will ina few years be- | or 16 inches wide, and cutting the end of it into ' things, it seems very obvious when you are once the 
couse 2 Mock ;aud in (he medn time, even a few | larve teeth about six or eight inches long, and | told how to do it. And yet without the Spirit of hav 
pounds of woolwell applied, will add much to the | exactly rosembting the teeth ofa common comb ; | communicating: and publishing good ideas, the cot! 
comfort of a fasily, without any expense to be | just below the teeth, across piece of firm oak is |! practice of purifying flax-seed in this way, might lane 
paid oat. Thekiud of sheep for the young be- | well nailed upon what we may call the back of || have died with the inventor ; and you and J and mig 
ginner, should Se 1-4 blood merino ;_ the able far- || the comb, so as to give it thickness and strength | our posterity, might have groped an hundred ten 
mer should have a portion of half bloods at least, | to receive the pin or handie, which is driven | years, raisingfoul flax,and grumbling against pro- mat 
jor handsome cloathing. jinto the comb through the bottom, and which | vidence, for the plague of yellow seed and weeds, ag 
As to the sipposed difliculty of preserving a | then goes into a hole bored into the barn post, so |, What then is the value of a single good idea, when bec 
small flock ina new settlement, the answer’ is | as to hold the comb firm, with the teeth upright, || instead of being lett to die with him who con- thi 
) periectly easy. Let asimall piece of pasture land a little distance from the post. The thickness | ceived it, or to be known only in a limited dis. few 
be surrounded by a close laid rai! fence about ! of the teeth, and the space between them, are | trict, it may by means of societies, and agricul- riv 
six feet high ; sily a fence of about 10 or 12 rails. | determined by the nature of the business for |! tural papers, te immediately communicated to a the 
If such a pen of an acre, be piaced in the corner |! which the instrament is intended ; that is in ef- | whole nation? The unknown inventor of this 
efa field, about €00 rails extra will be suficient | fect by the size of a boll of flax-seed ; and no} very simple process of cleaning flax-seed, did tim 
to fence if, and secure the flock from every dan- |) man’s judgment will much mislead him in this || not probably atall, imagine the importance of a jec 
ger, whether of wolves or dogs; aud the pens i particular ishort and humlile article, which he sent to have day 
become useful for many other purposes. While i ‘The flax is now unbound and divided into lit- published in the ‘ Plough Boy; and 1 doubt ep 
the place where I live was exposed to wolves, I I tle handfuls, suppose 2 or 3 to a bundle, such as whether the public spirited editor of that useful ma 
fenced a pea i this way, into which the sheep | aman may Conveniently, and firmly grasp in i paper, was then at all aware ofthe value of what oul 
were driven at night only, aud it proved an. ef- |) both hands, and as one man has completely comb- H he was publishing; yet | verily believe, that ant 
fectual defence. Anacre will pasture five sheep, | ed and evened the flax, another may rebind it fh this single article will eventually be worth les 
perhaps ten if very good ; and if'a stack of hay | into small bundles for the subsequent process.— i all the money which the state has expended for on 
be placed in it in the winter, they may be fed in | On this part of the snbject I have sometiing fo | the improvement of agriculture. fre 
the same place with equal security throughout || remark, which | now omit in order to pursue the | No one thing has more largely contributed to mc 
the year. If twosuch pens were formed, they |! management of the seed. | advancement of science, in modern days, than in 
might be used each for a series of years, and al- } The flax boils are next combed off,and lie ina 1 the associations of men engaged in similar pur- pe 
tervately in cultivation, and asa sheep fold, and } heap on your barn Moor. Now it is easy to see | suits for mutual Improvement. This began with pr 
in that case the pen in cultivation would always Hl that any riddle, or screen, which will let through || the academies and societies of Italy 5 after which 
be a certain dependence for a crop of turnips. || the yellow seed, and other foul matter,and which | the Royal Academy of France, and Royal Socie- tic 
A young farmer can lay no better foundation | will not let through the bolls, will save the lat- | ty of England followed, and attained the highest PI 
for future competition, than to begin a small! ter perfectly clean and pure from every foul | cninence of human science. And not only ti 
flock of sheep, thus perfectly secured against || mixture—I used a common fauning mill—you science and letters in those great institutions, but le 
every danger. Twelve or 1500 rails applied | then tnresh the rolls on a very clean floor, and | particular professions of men have most success- pe 
io this manner, to raise the fence of a sqnare || when cleaned, you have the purest seed iima- \ fully united their exertions, to communicate 10 in 
pen already in the corner of a field, will inclese j] ginable ; no other seed which you sow can be ‘all, the reflections, studies and discoveries of th 
about two acres of land which may be so used as || made so certainly, and perfectly pare as flax seed | each ; and thus without loss to any one to con- in 
to feed, or protect a score of sheep in all the more | in this way, unless such sceds as you pick by | fer the greatest possible benefits upon each other in 
dangerous periods ef the year. The danger of | hand. The labour i somewhat, but not much | and upon mankind. ‘Thus Painting and the Fine 
dogs is one from which we can never be free, ex- || more than threshing off the seedin the common | Arts, Medicine and Surgery, Chemistry, Jaris- Sl 
cept by some measure ofthis kind, aid [in-line way. Se easily may we pot a final end to all the | prudence, Musie, and innumerable particular Ci 
to helieve, that the benefit ofsuch an inclosure |/ evils and complaints arisiug from yellow-seed | prrsuits, have been greatly advanced and impro- I 
even fora larger flock, and in this country would || and every foul mixture ia flax. My own flax | ved by associations of the professors, . 
well authorize the expense of. making the pen || seed sowed in this way is so pure, that in a quan- | Whatthen, | ask those who oppose our socie- e 
and folding the sheep. ‘To raise a flock of sheep || tity of 3 or 4 a I doubt whether by any | ties, what is the particular reason why Agricul- e 
from ene, is to be sure a process of time ; but |j diligence, a single foul seed could be discovered. | ture may not be improved in the same way? Is ir 
no sach discouragement applies to the raising of} I now go back to the process of coming —~ | it already so perfect that no additions can be in 
Aax. y 1 had begun todo mine with my own hands, but made to the theory or practice ? And if so, them - 
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among whou is this perfection found ? Among 4 
few only, or is it quite universal ? Is every far- 
mer pertect ? And if many of us are imperfect, 
may we not allowably associate to learn of each 
otier, or of tuose who know more than we do?— 
If we look to the right and left when we travel, 
or on our farm-~ at home, aad see too often bad 
fences, .weedy fields, poor crops, mean cattle, 
hungry hogs, and no sheep—is that the pertec- 
tion which defies all further improvement? Or 
if we look back into the history of Agricul- 
ture, how much is there to boast of in recent fm- 
provements ; not less perhaps than in any art or 
science. Judge Peters, of Philadelphia, and 
Chancellor Livingston, and others, who introdu- 
ced the use of gypsum as manure, have as it 
were changed the face of the cultivated earth. } 
‘They have reversed the question of good or bad 
Jand, and been the means of spreading wealth 
and cultivation upon many districts scarcely ha- 
bitable before. Thus, too, the turnip culture— 
the Bakewell sheep—and the threshing machine, 
have been means scarcely less powerful, than the 
cotton jenny, and steam engine, in making Eng- 
Jand to maintain her late wars. T'o all these we 
might add the introduction of clover, and the al- 
ternate system of green and white crops, with 
many other improvements of late years. Ifthen 
agriculture has come to its perfection, this has 
been botis lately, and suddenly, and moreover | 
think this perfection is as yet attained among so 
few persons, that those of us, who have not ar- 
rived at that point, are weil authorized to seek 
the means of mutual improvement. 

An objection is made on the score of the loss of 
time and expense to which the farmers are sub 
ject in attending cattle shows. The time is one 
day in the year ; an¢ there are few who do not 
spend many days less protitably.' We all spend 
many days without agquiring a single new idea in 
our profession, andit woald séem that the view 
and knowledge of fine stock, the opportunity of j 
Jearning more improved methods of business, | 
and generally the enlargement of mind resulting 
from mutual communication on subjects of com- 
mon interest, would well compensate for attend- 
ing one day in a-year at our meetings. ‘The ex- 











pense may be as small as any one shall think 
proper.” \ 

Finally, did any one ever object to the Na 
tional Institute of France, to the College of 
Physicians at Edinburgh, or to the Royal In- 
stitution of London, that the time of so many || 
learned men (not to mention their personal ex- | 
penses) was wasted by devoting days to meeting, || 
instead of pursuing their studies at home ? Why 
then may not farmers spend one day in a year to |, 
improve their theoretical knowledge of the most |) 
important of all hnman sciences. © 


| 
| 
| 


‘same manner, and dried in the sun. 


of what the French call Green Soap, which 
is not.unlike our soft soap when well made in 
the domestic way. When | came to be engaged 
some years since in the raising of hemp, it oc- 
curred to me that the soap could not be an in- 
dispensable ingredient—that at any rate the ash- 
es or white lye, must in principle be safhcient, 
and that more probably wita some additional time 
for boiling, it would be found that clear water ts 
quite sullicient, and on the same principle, that 
steanung would have the same eflect—but having 
uo convenient apparatus to go into the expert- 
meut, and no men who understood how to make 
one, the idea was not pursued farther at that 
lime. 

The altered circumstances of the country ge- 
nerally, and especially my own views of the 
pressing and imminent dangers of our district, 
having forced me to take up the subject of flax, 
as of prime importance ; | have now completed 
an experiment for the suke of introducing it ato 
a public statement, which perhaps I should hard- 
ly have tound time to make for private benefit 
merely, 


! began by boiling two bundles of thin flax in a 


common kettle. One bundle was taken out after 
half an hour’s boiling, and when dried and at- 
tempted to be dressed, was found not suficrently 
done. 


lerably well, not however as easily as well rot 
ted flax. It now remained to perfect the experi- 
ment upon a larger scale. 

A copper boiler at a brewery, was filled with 
flax close packed, and then water was tet on the 
whole, boiled 8 hours ; a little potash was add- 
ed, say about 2 Ibs. to 100 gallons of water, It 
was then taken out and the flax dried in the malt 


kiln, the floor of which made of sheet iron pier- | 


ced with many holes to let through the heated 
air. The flax was then broke and dressed, and 
thongh it was got nearly clean it was found to be 
tough and difficult to dress, and the product 
harsh, but of astonishing strength. Nothing can 
exceed the excellence of this flax for all coarse 
wares, such as sacking and bagging, working 


t frocks, cbarse towels, &c. &c. 


The nest parcel was boiled 12 hours in the 
This par- 
cel dressed perfectly well. though certainly not 
so easy as flax that is half ruined by rotting—It 
is also harsher, for we all know that linnen be- 
comes more and more soft and delicate the near- 
er it approaches to being worn out, or what is 
the sume, to perfect rottenness or decomposition. 

A parcel was then treated with elear water 
without the addition of any potash, and the re- 
sult was not perceptibly different. EF have no 
doubt, however, that a strong alkaline lye would 
be much preferable to clear water, It would 


The other was boiled two or three hours, | 
and was fonnd when dry to break and dress to- | 


| Hates that 1 conld not have the experiment com- 
i pleted in a quite satisfactory manner in time for 
this Address. ‘T’he men employed, however, in- 
| formed me (for unfortunately it was not possible 
for me to work at it myself) that the appearance 
ofthe flax suiliciently showed that the steaming 
had the same effect as boiling. 

In stating experiments, it is due to truth and 
science to state what we know, and no more, as 
}matter of fact. Ido indeed regret that accident 
| aad pressure of business deprived me of an op- 
| portunity of having occular drmonstration of the 
effect of steam in this case. But really experi- 
ment cannot now be necessary to prove that 
steam will as perfectly soften the stalk and de- 
compose the gluten which makes the bark of 
flax adhere, as boiling water can do. Steam will 
;cook every known vegetable; it will dissolve 
horn and bones, or reduce themtoapulp. The 
heai of it is not limited to a certain degree, like 
that of boiling water, but may be raised indefi- 
nitely. I think it safe to affirm, that as far as we 
' know, it can do all that boiling water can and 
much more. 

It is an old opinion, that flax is not a profitable: 
crep, and in the old way of management there is 
so wnuch labour and handling from beginning to 
‘| end, that dear as labour always is in this country, 
I think that opivion may have been correct ; for 
the crop is twice spread en the ground, twice 
taken ap, bound in bundles and unbound ; twice 
| pitched, carted, mowed and unmowed, besides a 
| vast many other ways in which it must be han- 
idled. In the course of this process comes the 
| Operation which is so very properly called rot- 
(fing. The losses arising. fram this method de- 
| serve examination: first, when the crop js spread 
) on the ground, if there is a long centinuance of 
|bad weather towards the close of the process, 























|, the whole is lost—if too thickly spread, the un- 
der part is lost—if uneven, some-is rotted enough 
| before the rest ts done—if high winds come, it 
|ts ‘* tangled,” as it also-is when unruly cattle 

break into the field. Besides this, it is a sub- 

| stance constantly hable to. become entangled and: 
‘uneven, from which again there is loss and wast- 

_age from beginning to end, Finalty, with the 

'process of breaking, dressing and hetchel- 

‘ling, especially if the flax be over-rotted, there 

/is a vast wastage-—A great deal is dressed off by 

the swimgling-knife and pulled out by the hetech-- 
jel I think, then, it is not unfair to suppose, that 
‘after deducting all the rotting and wastage,. not: 
more than: one half of the flax which is pulled in: 
the field ever comes into the hands of the spin- 
ister to be worked, 

| This, however, is not the whole. of the lose. 
i We call the flax, when ready to be dressed). 
4 ** rotted,” and the-expression is very proper, for: 
| more or less rotten. it certainly is—Hs strength is. 


You will excuse, | hope, a digression from my |; | or fe | : 
‘complete the process sooner, and make the flax || very inferior to that of the fresh fibre taken from: 


subject, prompted by a sincere desire to vindi: 
cate institotions which | deem so valuable. But | 
! return to my remarks upon flax. 

It is several years since M. Braal, a Dutch | 
chemist, discovered that hemp could be prepar- 
ed for cleaning by a certain process of boiling, 
instead: of rotting. whether on the ground’ or in 
water.* He boiled it in. water with a mixture 


* His pages will be-found in the Annals.de-Chymie; and 
probably i@ other books.. 3. quote from memory;, not having. 











Umea tO: recur to: them. 


softer without sensibly tending to injure it. The 
same bye would, I presume, answer for many 
parcels, and whem alk was done, the lye itself 
would not be the worse for the: making of soap. 
My next process was to sen@ a parcel to a 
neighbouring distillery where was-a steam-boil- 
er, to have it steamed'12 hours. Unfortunately 
the workmen. misunderstood the first instraction, 
and boiled instead of steaming it, and when: this 
erron was: corrected in: the:-next: parcel, i¢ was so 


| the green flax, as we all: know by observation. 
| Exposure to: rain. and dew, long continued wet. 
‘and gradual drying, is the process, not only. to» 
make the stalk brittle, but gradually. to: decom- 

| pose and weaken the fibre of the bark. 

If, then, we take into: consideratiom what 
would be the strength of a run of thread; could! 
it be-made of the bark. ef the flax: nninjured. and! 
| as it comes: from. the fresh: stalk, and if we come- 
j pare: that: with the-strength: off flax,, as: usuallty 
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span, i believe we shall agree that the rotted 
flax, as we call it, has lost not much less than 
half of its strength. If this is so, then we have 
but half the strength of it for use, and it follows 
that our domestic linen ig half worn out befor 
we begin to use it. 

Now if one half of our flax is totally lost in 
rotting and cleaning, and if the other half is half 
epoiled or worn out in the preparation, then it 
would follow that, take the country together, we 
actually get the profit of but about one quarter 
of the flax which comes from the field. Can 
this be prevented or avoided ? 

Every person knows that boiling a piece of 
linen ever so long does not materially injure it. 
It is the putrefactive process that destroys it, 
and that must be carried on at moderate natural 
heat. Farthermore, in boiling or steaming your 
flax, you have the choice of weather—you can 
always select’a fine drying day, and there is not 
the least danger of over-rotting. If these things 
are so, we may then save probably 3-4ths. of 
our flax by steaming or boiling it out, namely, the 
part that is wholly lost, and all that is partially 

injured by the usual process. 

I suppose, however, that there is one thing 
more to be added to the benefits of this mode of 
proceeding. In the eommon way of dew-rotting 
the flax becomes black with a sort of mildew, 
which | believe constitutes a great difficulty in 
the bleaching. 1 have no knowledge of my own 
en this head, and must refer to our good house 
wives for information; but I strongly suspect 
that flax boiled out in the way | propose, would 
be far easier to bleach—certainly it would not be 
so black if eft unbleached as the common linen. 

The way is g0w open for me to state the 
whole process which | would propose for the 
management of this crop. 

| would never spread my flax till after it is 
boiled or steamed, and according to this plan it 
never need be bound but once, nor placed in the 
mow at all. 

Let the flax-comb be carried to the field and 
fixed up in atree ora post; pull the flax only 
when dry; 28 fast as palled it way be laid in con- 
venient bunches or piles, and these may be car- 
ried in the arms or in a hand-barrow, or in ma- 
ny other ways, from so small a piece of ground 
ae a flax field to the place where the comb is— 
receive the balls as they are combed off into a 
sheet--carry them home in a tight cart body— 
spread them on a barn or stable floor, and if the 
quantity is large turn them once or twice till 
quite dry——-then cleanse, thresh and save the 
seed. 

In many parts of the country flax mills have 
been erected for public use, where flax is dress- 
ed out fora certain toll. The Scotch Horizontal 
Scratcl.ing Machine is the best I have beard of— 
most of my audience probably know that it breaks 
and dresses the flax by one operation, aud a ve- 
ry well informed gentleman from Massachusetts 
lately informed me that it is there introduced, 
and is found to do the work very well and very 
guick. In advising the erectien of such ma- 
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chines, therefore, | do but follow that which ex- 
perience has sanctioned... Now, the management 
of steam has become a familiar and common op- 
eration for many purposes, and we all know it is 
a very simple and easy affair to erect near one off 


~--— 
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| year, when it may be difficult for the farmer to 


ibe carried immediately into the barn without 


—— 





these machines a large steam box or tun, suff- 
cient, say; to contain one or two loads of flax. 
Let us suppose this done, and now go back to 
the flax in the field and at the comb. 

When combed and neatly evened, let it be 
bound into‘convenient bundles,and carried imme- 
diately to the steam vat and flax mill, where 
there is one. 
dried, and if necessary spread, though | appre- 
hend that if bound small and rather loose, it may 


danger ; every farmer’s jndgment will direct 
him as to this. When steamed it mast, I sup- 
pose, be spread to dry ; perhaps that could be 
done by a kiln, though from my own small ex- 
periment | believe it would make the flax barsh. 

Let the flax be then dressed out at the ma- 
chine—observe that when done in this way it 
will have only the pale natural colour—no mil- 
dew and no rottenness. If, as is possible, the 
fibre should be found too harsh, it may before 
spinning be boiled in white lye, and then pound- 
ed with a mallet upon a smooth block. This is 


and most delicate fabrics. ; 
Finally, | remark, that 1 am well aware the 
pulling of flax comes ata hurrying season of the 


spare time to go throngh the whole process. If 
he finds it so, it is best to dry and. bind up his 
flax as usual in the first instance, and get off the 





A . 
surely time. 


| ax may be had immediately for use. 


| This method saves time—it may even savea 


ae 


| improved methods of cleansing. it might be made | 


seed and pursue the other process at a more lei- } 


A great benefit of this proceeding is, that the 
There is 
no difficulty whatever in pulling your flax one 
day and having a part of it spun into thread the 
next day before night ; for though I did not make 
my own first experiment so rapidly, yet the re- 
sult ef it proved this assertion. ‘This then ob- 
viates one of the great vexations attending this 
crop ; for we all know with what anxiety the in- 
dustrious housewife often calls for the flax be- 
fore it can be rotted, or while it is rotting too 
much—not unfrequently she has to wait in anx- 
ious idleness a long time before it can be pro- 
cured, and finally learns that it is over-rotted in 
a warm rain, or caught out in an early snow. 


whole season in the use of the article, and save 
the article itself. 

It was my intention to have made a compnta- | 
tion of the expense of an acre of flax, and of its 
value, in order to test the correctness of the 
opinion I have long entertained, that by using 


a profitable crop. I have not, however, suffi- 
cient data on which to ground a correct calcala- 
tion ; but whether it yield a profit in the market 
or not, it can be raised by the farmer in abund- 
ance and easily. We must have it or go naked. 
We can raise flax with our personal labour, 
when that labour will supply nothing with which 
to pay for cotton or Irish linen, and by so doing 
we render oursélves more and more independ- 
ent of toreiga iwers. , 

I will now offer‘a remark in answer to those 





| who will say, that in this country at Jeast the 


crop of flax has often failed, being burnt up by 
the early heats and becoming dwarfish—I have 











myself lost a crop in this way. I imagine this 





If none, then the flax must be } 


—_—— a 


the way in which hemp is prepared for the finest 











commonly happens when the crop is sown Upon 
the light black muck of new land, with a light 
harrowing or ploughing only. So was my case 
though it may happen on other soils. The re. 
medies | propose, are— 

1. Plough deep and manure—of course it 
should, if possible, be land free of stumps and 
roots. 

2. Sow thick, to keep the ground clean and 
shaded. 

3. Cover deeper than usual, perhaps with 
light plengh, or a heavy harrow. 

4. Roll it with a roller, not too heavy—per. 
haps this should not be done till the flax 
come up. 

5. Dress with plaister, if the soil is at al 
sandy or a yellow mould. 

Upon river flats my flax has generally been 
good without using any bat the most common 
cultivation ; and I cannot answer for the above 
from experiment, but I appeal to any good farm- 
er whether some, or all of the above methods. 
will not insure a crop in almost any soil. 

It was my intention to have said something 
upon the cultivation of hemp. I was extensive. 
ly concerned in this article, at a time when the 
want of hands in the country, the expensive 
transportation to New-York, and the state of fo- 
reign importations, created a loss upon the rais- 
ing of it. I witl note here a very few heads of 
remark on the subject : 

1. On our rich vallies and intervale lands, 
hemp is a very sure and great erop —produce 
from 5 to 700 wt. per acre. 

2. The expense of preparing it for market in 
the water-rot way is, in this country, not over 
about $150 per ton. 

3. If hemp be sown ‘about 3 or 4 bushels to 
the acre, the produce is proportionally small, 
short and fine, but very bandsome, though some- 
what less to the acre than that which is tall and 
large. I entertain a strong impression that for 
any use it is preferable to flax, more easily rais- 
ed and cleaned, I think, and equally strong and 
durable, and by the process of boiling in lye, 
which I before mentioned, capable of being 
wrought to any degree of fineness. 

4. The lakes must always afford a demand for 
hemp, but when the Canal is finished. it is doubt- 
ful whether Russia will not undersell as at our 
own doors. The present summer, however. 
the cultivation, had we not abandoned it, would 
have been profitable. 

To conclude an Address, already perbaps toe 
long, I have thought of presenting separate lists, 
with a few remarks on each of the articles which 
we can and cannot supply for our own use—0 


i those which we can and cannot dispense with 
} the ase of—and of those which we can and ought 


| 


to produce for €xportation. My lists will doubt- 
less be very incomplete, from the want of time, 
reflection, and information ; but I think that eveo 
a beginuing in that way will give us a_ better 
view of our situation, will draw our attention te 
what may be usefully done or saved, may pre- 
vent despondency or inspire hope, and may not 
improbably be the foundation of enterprizes for 
individual profit and public benefit. 

Let it first, however, be premised, that I as 
gert, as I did last year, that a vast proportion ° 
us must change our habits—We cannot pay for 
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elegancies and luxuries brought from other parts 
of the world. Generally speaking, each portion 
of the world of mankind must raise their own 
food and make their own clothing, and all the 
supply that commerce can give is exceedingly 
limited in point of extent, except in very pecu- 
liar circumstances. We have little to export, 
and that little must be applied to pay for a few 
articles of indispensable necessity, or such that 
we must have them, however extreme is the in- 
equality of the conditions on which we bay. 
Thus we cannot print a child’s spelling-book 
without types, nor carry on domestic manufac- 
tures of clothing without cards, needles and spin- 
dies. Calomel is indispensable in some diseases. 
To make flour we must have mill irons and bolt- 
ing cloths. The farmer’s axe must have steel. 
Now in all these cases, we must sell wheat for 
even six cents per bushel, if necessary, and other 
things in proportion, rather than not have these 
indispensable things. 

The fullowing is a eatalogue of such articles 


as we Can now, or seon, supply for our own use | 


—ViZ : 
Wool, 
Flax, — 
Hemp ; ) 


Y 


Medicines ; 

Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, and all the manufac- 
tures of them, including cutlery, and other 
hardware, nails, and steel for our home- 
manufactured implements, &c. &c. - Also, 
cast-iron, and the iron for mills, clothiers’ 
works, &c. &c. 

Tea, Coffee, and Spices. 

Catalogue of articles which we ought and may 
soon produce for exportation, in addition to those 
we now export : 

Wool, 

Hemp, and 

Flaz, 

And some of the simpler and coarser fabrics 
of them, as common flannel, tow cloth, 
sacking, rope, &c. 

Horses, 

Mules, 

Butter and Cheese, 


|  Ouls, 


Cubinet-ware, of ourown elegant wood, 
Tobacco, 
Sugar, by the new process from wheat, as well 


as from the maple. 
Timber. 
It was my intention to have enlarged upon the 








and every necessary product of them, even the 
finest, for cambrick, is spun by hand ; and 
there is no reason why our young women 
should not spin with as delicate a hand as 
those of France and the Netherlands. 

Dyes and Dye-stuffs, 

for many colours ; perhaps for all, might be 
found. 

Leather, to a great extent. 

Oils, for every purpese,except for dressing 
leather. 


raising of horses, on which, however, | could 


i ° . 
offer only general remarks, as my kuowledge of 
| the animal is not critical. 


I note the following 
‘heads of remark : 

Young horses do extremely “i onthe hay 
which sheep have picked over. That a horse is 
| raised to any given age about as cheaply as a 
| steer ; that he is then about twice as valuable on 
an average... That the vast extension of our sys- 


great demand for horses, and a certain market 
for good ones. The proper stage horse is pro- 





Paper, 

and almost every article of Statienary, even to | 
wafers. If a child in every family would | 
only preserve the rags that are wasted, it 
would supply the country with writing pa- | 
per ; each family might so supply itself. 

Paints—red and yellow ochre, from the beds | 
of ore. I am now trying a mixture of lime | 
and ground plaister, which, prepared in a| 
certain way,is said to answer extremely well | 
for white. 

Glass, for windows and coarse ware. 

Earthern and Stone Ware. 

Hats, 

Beer, and all kinds of Ale. 


Distilled liquors, in unlimited quantities and, 


of the best quality, and sutlicient to do im- 
mense mischief. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco, and all ite manufactured products. 

Straw hats, even the finest Leghorn. — 

Cabinet ware, and all manufactures of wood. 

Carriages, all kinds which are wanted. 

Fruits, dried and fresh, and every necessary 
kind. Remember that our eastern neigh- 
bours, draw considerable sums every year 
for cider and fruits. 

Wines, from Currants, and,-ere long, from the 
grape. 





bably the right one to rear—his value not gen- 
| traneportation very small. If I had thought my- 
self a competent judge ofthe horse, I should 
long since have attempted to revive that cele- 
brated breed called the Nai raganset Horse, once 
so famous for the saddle in the eastern states.— 
The existence, and the loss of that breed, are 
facts alike curious ; but the accounts which have 
been left of them by men of the best judgment, 
| leave no room to doubt of the extraordinary ex- 
cellence and value of the animal, 
A word also as to Oil. 
| forts have been made to export whiskey to New- 
York, to be sold at40 cents per galion. Now, 

Oil is no heavier and is worth a dollar; hence 
the transportation falls 150 per cent. heavier up- 
on whiskey, in proportion to value, than upon oil. 

I am persuaded, that in the present situation 
of this country, there is no better speculation 
than to establish an Oil mill. The mere exis- 
tence of a mill would create unlimited supplies of 
flax and sun-flower seed for the supply, and no 
article enjoys a more uniform and certain mar- 
ket. 

My intended experiment upon the sun flower 
this season failed, in consequence of the unfaith- 
fulness of the man who had the care of my busi- 











Catalogue of articles, which we can neither 
supply nor dispense with, without a material al- 
teration in the state of society ; 

Books, except a few for schools ; 


ness at planting time. ee 

I exhibit for your observation a specimen 
of the great new rye, which I mentioned last 
year. It.is altogetber the noblest of the culmife- 


tem of stage travelling in America, creates a} 


erally less than 80 dollars, and the expense of | 


| understand that ef- | 


rous Crops as to size; but I have not enough in 
any to say how far it will be profita- 
ble. 

Fellow-citizens, if our situation is difficult, it 
is not desperate. We are not a people without 
resource, nor of a character to yield to pressure 
| from abroad, or calamity at home. 
| Let us not be discouraged, nor relax our ex- 
hertions. We are not the worse for labour, but 
may suffer immensely from idleness. Let us 
| persevere in a course of frugality, integrity and 
industry. If our produce cannot be sold, now 
| let us lay up stores of all kinds, which age not 
perishable. If favourable markets return, let it 
not be our reproach that we have nothing to sell. 
Let us omit no exertions to preserve, perpet- 
ate and increase whatever there is valuable in 
tthe institutions derived from our ancestors ; let 
us encourage the educationof youth, cultivate 
| the moral and social virtues, and do our duty 

through life, in humble ‘reliance for the result 
upon that merciful Providence, who has so or- 
dained it, that the righteous shall not be left des- 
titute, nor his children want bread. 
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Cultivation of the Apple Tree. 


Mr. SovutTuwick, 

On reading a late Proven Boy, I observed 
some extracts from Coxe on the Cultivation of the 
| Apple Tree. I think Mr. Coxe ts mistaken in 

contining the production of the best apples within 
the limits of the Mohawk River, in New-York, 
and the James River, in Virginia, I can truly 
assert, that | never eat fruit equal, either in rich- 
ness or flavour, to the fameuse pomme gris oi 
' bouruchers, cultivated on the island of Montreal. 
For winter apples, they are undoubtedly superior 
to any we possess. 

I would suggest to my brother farmers the 
} practicability of procuring (by the way ef Cham- 
plain) a few scions of this invaluable fruit, either 
for engrafting or inocalating; the little trouble 
and expense of obtainiwg them, will be more 
than compensated by the improvement of your 
| fire-side beverage, and winter luxury of the best 
of fruit. They will, no doubt, be found conge- 
| nial to our climate, as I found the same species 
much improved in Michigan territory, whlch is 
under the same latitude as Albany county ; the 
tree being much larger and the fruit more succa- 
lent and increased in size. The Detroit cider is 
allowed to be the best in America. 

I have often wondered that so little attention is 
paid to rearing fruit in the country ; it undoubt- 
edly is one of the greatest comforts, as well as 
protits of rural life ; and I appeal with ccenfidence 
to my homespun friends, if some of their happiest 
bours are not spent around their cheering fire- 
side in their social winter evenings, whilst the 
liberal mug of warm mul-cider passes merrily 
round, and *‘ a row of apples lay roasting and sput- 
tering along the hearth.” A little attention is 
alone required to have these luxuries in perfec- 
tion, especially trimming and keeping the trees 
in order. The custom of trimming fruit treé#in 
early spring is a great mistake ; my grandfather, 
who was truly a discerning man and a great farm- 
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er, told me as a family se ret, that all trees 
should be’ trimmed the latter part of June or 
tirst of July ; and the old gentleman’s reasons 
were very rational: he said, that if limbs were 
cut off in spring when the sap was rising and 
freely circulating through the tree, there would 
be a copious exudation from the wound, which 
would not only rot the alburnum, but frequently 
extend to the heart and destroy the tree ; where- 
as if trimed in midsummer, when the tree is full 
of sap, no exudation takes place, the wound is 
found perfectly dry, and heals without endanger- 


ing the tree. SiON VIVANT 
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Economy. 


Ontario, 1st Nov. 1820. 
Mr. SovTnwick, 
lt is very evident that much may be said on 

both cides of the question which has agitated my 
besom, and called forth the energies of my fami- 
ly for some weeks past. 

~ Human nature seems to want the stimelus, ei- 
ther of necessity, hunger and cold; or that of 
hope and ambition, to prompt us to industry and 
exertion. My observation and experience teach 
me, that if you take man from the sterile moss- 
grown rocks of Nova-Scotia, where he must toil 
seven days in the week, early and late, to procure 
needful food and raiment—transplant this man 
on to the fertile soils and temperate climate of 
of our western district, and he will soon relax his 
exertions in exact preimertion to the productive- 
ness of our soil, ané che temperance of our cli- 
mate. He will soon be content to work onby 
hree days of the week. Remove him again to 
the luxuriant soil and easy climate of Kentucky 
or Georgia, and he will relax his exertions in 
exact proportion to the mildness of climate and 
fertility of soil. One day in the week will suffice 
for labour, and, perhaps. even that one spent in 
hunting. He wil suffer his wife and children to 
cultivate the cow-pens ; willlet his log cabin go 
unchinked and unmudded, without a chimney or 
an over,jand perhaps without aroof. He, want- 
ing the stimulus of necessity and cok! to prompt 
his industry, will, in fact, degenerate into the 
downright savage state of society. 

Dose the gross race, nor sprightly jest, nor song, — 


Nor augbt they ksow of lite, 
Pevend the kindred beats that stalk without. 


l speak here of the ordinary class of men, 


whose minds ave pot wrought upon by hope or 
ambiiion—who hm their exertions, to the 
wonots and necessities of the moment ; conteit to 
ye-egtite on the earth. and seek no higher or bet 
ter fot. The stimulus of necessity,then, ts one 
powerful, mear ordumed, | believe, of tleaven 
to rouse mankind to activity, industry and epter- 
prise, with the bodily exertions. The sajents} 


powers wre nko generally called inte action, and 


. 


ambition and hope ee eperate vith our necessi- 
ties, to. raise mankind abeve the brute. All my 
ob-ervation.andall my ex:erience, has confirmed 
me in the opmion that ether necessity or ambi- 
tiov must operate, or monkind would sink to 
‘fact animators ; elvilization would disappear 
the SAVaLE state of -oriety reture upon us. 






soning thus, and se impressed, [ feel that a 


have an important question to determine, when I 
do decide for, or against the execution of my 
wife’s memoranda. ‘The stimulus, the necessary 
stimulus of necessity and want, has ceased to ope- 
rate with my family. Ambition, pride and hope 
seem now to offer their friendly aid, to keep alive 
that industry and activity which | deem necessary 
to invigorate both mind and body, and keep them 
from degenerating into indolence and its concomi- 
tants, ignorance, stupidity, poverty and vice. 

Sball I depress this saving hope and ambition ? 
this wholesome pride ? Ought I to smother tn 
its cradle this Hercules, powerful to save from 
idleness and degeneracy? 1 am traly puzzled 
how to act—how I ought to act, for | would most 
devoutly wish to act for the best possible interest 
and happiness of my family and children. | 
would fain keep alive all their honest pride, am- 
bition and hopes, as motives to prompt their in- 
dustry ; yet would avoid a vain pride and osten- 
tation of dress beyond our situation and standing 
in society, or our ordinary and prudent means of 
support. 1 fear to depress these motives to in- 
dustry ; to depress this honest pride and ambi- 
tion, lest my children, discouraged, disappointed, 
and without a motive to stimulate exertion, should 
descend to the bare-footed, bare-legged, and 
empty-scull’d habits of my neighbour Saveall’s 
family —rustic in mind, in habits and in manners, 
unamiable, and indeed, hateful and disgusting to 
a cultivated understanding. 

It is a subj€ct of too much importance to be 
hastily decided npon, an: I must once more con- 
sult my pillow betore i conclude for or against ex- 
ecuting my wife’s memoranda. 


RUSTICUS. 
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Mr. Soutnwick, 


If your readers wish to know how to make a 
batch of emptins keep from one end of the year 


| to the other, good and fit for use at all times, let 
Boil 4 oz. | 


them follow the following directions : 
hops in # gallon of water, until the strength is 
out of them, strain the liquor, and while hot stir 
‘in wheat tlower until it is of the consistence of 
itheir hasty-pudding or starch ; let it stand till 
| about milk warm ; then put into it a sutliciency 
oF good yeast or emptins to make it very light ; 

keep it warm, till it is perfectly light ; then stir 
'in Indian meal, untilit is thick enough to be made 
| into small cakes, by rolling and spatting in the 
| hand ; thisdough shoald be made into thin cakes 
| of ibe size sav of ateacup ; dry them perfectly, 








bis ' ' - ¢ ~ wah aAamit if ' | ; ; : 
lib tne Sun tl. t ie weather will aamit, if not, tien l public benefits must be derived from this Lnsti- 


weer | tauiion, so long as it moves on the broad read of 
these cakes when dry are ft for use 5; one cake |) : ~ 


iy some warn room, but by no means in an oven ; 


is suffictent to raise acommon sized loaf of bread ; 
i pot H lato a sufficient quantity of water, milk- 
warm to.cover it; let it stand 30 minutes, and it 


emptips. 

These cakes if kept dry will last a year with- 
out dimiwishing in goddess in the last ; we use 
no other in our family, neither do those of our 
neighbours who have ever made triab of them.— 
}E know hy actual experiment, that in cold weath- 
er, dough mixed for biscuit will keep good with- 











will be light, and should then be used as other | 


out souring, ten days after it is light and fit to 
bake. Yours respectfully, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
January 15,-1821. 
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(c=> To our numerous correspondents, whose articles re- 
main on file, we can only say, that as fast as possiblg they 
shall be attended to. 


HOPKINS’s ADDRESS. 

We have thought it our duty, notwithstanding 
the length of Mr. Hopkins’s Address, to give the 
whole of it in this number. There is so much 
practical good sense in it—so many valuable sug- 
gestions—so many important facts ; and especial- 
ly so interesting a memoir on the culture of Flaz, 
an article so essential to our. private and public 
prosperity ; that we cannot but hope every far- 
mer in the state may read this document, and 
avail himself of the sound advice and useful 
intelligence, with which it is replete. 








Board of Agriculture. 

The Board of Agriculture held its annual 
meeting on Monday last, when the following gen- 
themen were present, viz. 

Mr. President. 


Hopkins, from the county of 
Featherstonhaugh, 


Genesee. 
Scheneetady. 


Griggs, Courtland. 
Gillespie, Sullivan. 
Sbhipherd, Washington. 
King, Queens. 
Gurnee, Rockland, 
Crittenden, Tompkins. 
Hantingwon, Oneida, 
Schuyler, Saratoga. 

| Ford, Hleikimer, 

i Osborn, Suffolk. 
Lou, Kings. 

; Tibbitts, Rensselaer. 
Enos, Madison. 
Clark, Otsego. 
Granger, Ontario, 
Buit Orange. 
Bouck, Schoharie. 
Youk, St. Lawrence, 


It gives us great pleasure to announce, that a 
spirit of pure and generous zeal for the public 
good pervaded the Bourd. The great concern 





of Agriculture alone occupied their attention.— 


| The report of the General Executive Committee, 
‘brought forward by Mr. Fearuersronnaven, 
igiving an interesting detail of the operations cf 
| the Committee since their appointment, is a do- 
‘cument of no small importance. It. shows con- 
iclusively, that the Board and the Committee 
have not been idle ; and that great and lasting 


public improvement in Agricuttaral and Rural 
Economy. The report will be given in our 
next. In the mean time, we give the fellowing 
extract from the minutes ; and we cannot forbear 
to add, that no tribute of thanks, from any pub- 


| lic body, was ever more deservedly conferred 


than that to Mr. Featherstonhaugh. 
Boarp or AGRICULTURE, 
January 5, 182f. 
Mr. Featherstonhangh, from: the General Ex- 








| ecutive Committee, reported a. statement. of. the: 
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operations of the committee since their appoint- 
ment, with sundry documents ; which report be- 
ing read, was, in the words following, viz. 
(The Report will be published in our nect. ] 

Mr. Shipherd, after stating bis inability, from 
his various avocations, to attend the meetings of 
the General Executive Committee, in the recess 
of the Board, and expressing, at the same time, 


his unabated and ardent disposition to promote | 
the honour and prosperity of the Board, and the | 
cause of Agriculture, tendered his resignation asa | 


member of the said committee for the Eastern | 
district ; which resignation being accepted, the 
Board thereepon proceeded, viva voce to the 
choice of a member to fill the vacancy thereby 
occasioned, when George Tibbitts, of the county | 
of Rensselaer, was unanimously chosen for that | 
‘purpose. 

John A. King, of the county of Queens, and 
William C. Bouck, of the county of Schoharie, 
were unanimously chosén members of the Gen- 
eral Executive Committee, in the place of Messrs. | 
Hammond and Tracey. 

On motion of Mr. Shipherd, 

Resolved unanimously, That the thanks of this 
Board be presented to George W. Featherston. | 
haugh for the distinguished services performed 
by him in discharge of his official duties ; and 
particularly for the extreordinary labours gene- 
rously and gratuitously bestowed in composing 
an essay upon the principles and practice of Ra- 
ral Economy, which forms the greater part of the | 
Memoirs of the Board of Agriculiare for 1820, | 
published agreeably to the act, entitled ** An act, 
to improve the Agriculture of this state,” passed 
April 7th, 1819. 

Resolved, That Mr. Ford, Mr. Granger, and 
Mr. Shipberd, be a committee to draft a petition 
from this Board to the Congress of the United | 
States, praying that a law may be passed remit- | 
ting the duties imposed on the books, seeds and i 
other articles imported by the General Execu- |) 
tive Committee of this Board daring the last sea- |! 





i 


' 


son, and also for exempting from daties all other | 
articles which may be imported hereafter by | 
any Board of Agriculture or Agricultural Socie 
ty for the benefit of Agriculture ; and that they: 
report such petition to the Board at their next 
meeting. 
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Weekly Summary. 


At the last term of the Supreme Court, a mo- 
tion was made for the discharge of Robert M. Goodwin from 
his recognizance. The Court were unanimous in denying the 
motion, and in ordering that the defendant be tried at the sit- 
ting to be held in the city of New-York in May next, 

Mr. Linn, a representative in Congress from 
N. Jersey, lately died at Washington. He is the fourth mem. 
ber that has died there this session, He is said to have been 
a very worthy, amiable man. 

The Franklin Gaz. of the 10th inst. says, the 
treaty ratified, had just been received from Spain by the Span- | 
ish Consul in Philad+Iphia, and forwarded to Washington. 

The harbor of Boston is closed with ice from 
the town nearly to Fort Warren, and to the southward of Fort 
Independence the ice extends as far as can be seen from the 
town. The harbor of New-York is alse so much incommoded 





with floating masses of ice that some vessels have been unable 
to clear out 

The great cotton factory at Waltham, Mass. 
Works up about 400,000 pounds of cotton autiually, and em- 
plovs nearly 200 looms worked by water ” 

The Goshen Patriot of the 8th inst. mentions 
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MEPROR OLOGICAL JOURNAL, FOR THE MONTH OF DECE MERE. 
































































































































‘take refuge by climbing a tree 


|| the but of his gan. 


never able to rise again. 











@ bear chace, which commenced in the highlands, and was 


>. 
Williams and Watkins, till they drove him into a cave in the 
Shawangunk mountain. ‘They both fired into the cave, on 
which the animal raised a terrific howl, and came out to at- 
tack them before they could reload. Williams was enabled to 
Watkins had to sustain the 
combat alone, in close bug with the animal, im which situation 
he was terribly bitten. Hiaving however been thrown by his 
assailant between two rocks, but keeping his arms-strongly 
clenched raund him, be was enabled to hold bim in that posi 

tion til] Williams could descend and despatch the beast with 


no mortal wound. ‘The bear was chased a part of two days, 
aud altogether a distance of about fifty miles. : 

Lyman Law, Esq. of N. London, lately receiv 
ed a letter, supposed to be written by a student of his acquaint- 
ance at Yale College, that the son of Mr. L. then at the sane 
seminary, had fallen from a horse, by which his thigh was bro- 
ken, aud his scull so fractured that ie was not expected to live. 
This induced the father to travel all night to reach New Haven 
as quiek as possible, but on his arrival there he found his son 
in perfect health. Some villain had made use of the name of 
the student, the acquaintance of Mr. L. to practise this base 
imposition. Mr. L. bas offered a reward of fifty dollars tor the 
detection of the writer of the letter. 

On the 9th inst. a man of the name of Van An- 


| kin, of Sussex co. near Minisink, N. J. put a period to the ex- 


istence of his wife, by striking her on the head with one of the 
andirons taken from his hearth. He then went to seme of his 
neighbors aud told them the horrible deed he had done, which 
they were unwilling to believe till they entered the house and 
found bis wife lyiug dead on the floor. 

Mr. Moses Thompson, ef Beaver co, Penn. 
lately perished with cold, in the following singularly un fortu- 
nate manner. On Saturday, he with others were out on view- 
ing aroad, and when this business was finished he set out for 
home. On his way be sat down on the road side, from faint- 
ness, being in an infirm state of health, from whence he was 
His family, supposing he had gone 
to stay over Sunday with his son-in-law, who lived near, never 
made search for him till Monday, when he was found much 
frozen, but still able to speak and to describe the gradual ap- 
proaches of death upon him. He soon after expired. He is 
stated to have been a worthy, honest man. 


The mayor of Baltimore, in making a late re- 
port of the concerns of that city, states it to be in debt nearly 
half a million of dollars. He notices the rapid filling up of 
the basin on which the city stands, owing to the filth of the 


Watkins, though much mangled, received | 
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KEPT AT THE CITY ,CADFMY IN ALBAN\ 
Thermom'r | Barometer. | Winds. | Weatner 
glBlSle] & Sf Sie) sf wo | s , 
Bie] s}o es ~% c. © = S , Observations. 
a rIinis m4 ay mc : 3 a 
117° 26/29)29 67) 29.67]29 55). 6 | WC ea Clear a ys * ae 
2) 3°3/38)3 1129.57) 29.66129.72] Wileo] do dv 
3) 24/34/31 /29.75] 29. 78]29 78] do | N [Ctoudy{Cioud: 
4/28 |33}33)] 29.56/29. 46)29.36] 8 Fis ky do do |iain all day. 
5/34139/36)29 40] 29 43)26.53,N Wy WoPVery [Clonds 
6/ 29733131129 70}29.79]49 Bi! WE du [Cionay} do 
7/20155]37/29 78129 64!z9 46] dol Ss do | do Jain P, M.and night 
8/36) 39133) 29.50) .29. 55129 57) dul NVEE do do 
Gi 30 34{32 29 50129 34/29 31; NWI N do do siight snow all day. 
10)25' 28) 23/29. 36) 29. 42129 45) do | NWiClea: tlo 
ING 5 7729. 45/29 43,29 50} WoL W [Clouds] Cleai 
12} 10)20{ $4\29. 60/29 65i79. Fé N fo Ff lousy éo 
13/97) 19121129 66) 29.65]29.62IN 1 N (Cloudy]{Clouds |eoow P.M. - 
14] 2:}21/25) -9 Jef2y9 7T2;29 -O) OS “ do de 
V5!2813127/29.77(29-62129 60) dot N do do [snow at 8 A. M, 
WGN F119} 01 z9.90)20 04/390 O51 N f do do [Ulea: 
17] 91181 16.20 O0)29 96729 Bul do iN “] do [Cloudy 
181. 6)23' 23/29 67/29 604.9 BAL OS ‘ da do 
19} 28132) 34) 29.35/29 20] 9 25) «0 | ¢o do fio 
au) 9 aulie 9 42/29.44129 42) NWI do fUlear ea: 
21125/23)23).29.67129 65129 Gal do | N | de [Chai 
22l21}2) 9)29.75,29 95130 OST da [IN Wh cnds| Clea: 
23) 2hials20.20130 22149 05) NOL N ‘Clear [Cieacy 
24129125 ‘gl 97:29 TH9.B51 S [do Clond,| do 4Soow storm, 
25) 6] ie] wl30 V0130 O01 Se O21 N [do Clea: Crear 
26} 7143) 913020029 97129 OLENA] do Cloudy | Cloud: 
27] id) 4/29 G2)20 OofBo.ec}| N [do | do jig R 
22] GFtlp HBO OU'29.93)29 72) da | do do ICloudy|soow at 11 A. M, 
29) 27) 34433) 30.50) 29 32129. 3718 FL S do do, Rai 7PM. 
36/241 26124) 29 7029 72:29 SSNWIN SM do do 
31/17/27|20]29.90|29 42'29 771. S Clear |Clea? 
continued, by differeat parties, and lastly by two men, Messrs. | streets being washed into it, and observes that Wie wachines 


now in use for cleawsing it of its depositions, thoszh attended 
with an expense of $500 a week, are :nadequate to the pur- 
pose. He also notices, “as shocking to homangity,” & practice 
pursued ifiere, of prisons being fired ap for confining slaves of 
both sexes, in irous, until sufficient mumuers Can be collected 
for exportation, 


FOREIGN. 
A letter of the 12th Oct. last, from Lieut. Ch. 


Gauntt, at the Kay of Callao, to Jobo L. Baker, Esq of Phila- 
delphia, states that the Chilian foyces, 5,000 stronz, sent against 
Peru. were then within a few leagues of the city of Lima—that 
the people of that city seemed however to feel secure, as they 
could meet the enemy with a force of double that amount. 
The letter states that the Chihians have founded their expect- 
ations of success in this expedition on the general apathy of 
the Peruvians, as well as on the numbers among them attach- 
ed to the Patriot cause The inquisition there had been 
thrown open, and exposed to public view, but the instruments 
of torture had beea previously removed. 

By the last accounts from Calcutta we learn, 
that on the 7th and 8th of May last commenced one of the 
most destructive gales ever known in the Bay of Bengal, and 
wich was equally severe on the western shore of the Penin- 
sula. Many vessels were lost, in some instances a part of the 
crews and passengers, and in others the whole perished — 
This intelligence is brought by the ship Juno, lately arrived at 
New-York. She touche t St. Helena on her return, and 
brings the information that Bonaparte was in good health, that 
for some time past he has kept entirely secluded, with ouly 
Gen. Bertrand and his lady remaining with him. He has lat- 
terly refused to see any of the British nobility which have 
touched at that island, in passing to or from the E. Indies, 

The Spanish Cortes have directed the build- 
ing of 20 vessels of war of the following classes :—2 frigates of 
50 guns each, 6 corvettes of 30, 6 brigantines of 22, and 6 
schooners of 14. . 

[wi suppressing the monasteries and other re- 
ligious houses in Spain, the Cortes have made provision for 
the employment, as oiliciating clergymen, of the most worthy 
and distinguished of the disbanded corps belonging to those 
institutions. , The rest are to have yearly allowances in money. 
The establishment of any new convent, or other religious 
house, is interdicted. But the most important measure of all 
the acts of this deliberative body, is the abolition of tythes, the 
support of the officiating clergy being hereafter to be derived 
from the people employing them, and not from oppressive con- 
tributions on the labours of the cultivators of the soil. 
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Aurora Female Boarding School. 
A REPORT having been circulated that this 


Institution was discontinued, the subscribers consider it 
their duty to inform the public, that they last year gave up 
the direction of the School to SusannaH Marriort, a persou 
eminently qualified to conduct it; she having for a_ number 
of years kept the celebrated Briercliff School on the Isiand of 
New-York, to general satisfaction. We may now state, that 
the School continues in successful operation, and we think it 
has not its superior in the western district. — : ; 

Her terms for board and tuition, including 
lodging and washing, are $80 per annum, or $25 per quarter 
for any shorter period; for “amg Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, and the Use of the Globes. Be 

History, Rhetoric, Epistolary Composition, 
Elemeuts of Astronomy, Chemistry, Philosophy and Botany, 
Plain and Ornamental Neéedle-work, each branch $1 per quar- 
ter additional. 





WALTER WOOD, 
JONATHAN SWAN, 
JETHRO WOOD, 
WM. S.° BURLING. 

Aurora, Cayuga co. N. Y. 12th mo. 1820. 

| Sale of Land for ‘Taxes. 

State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office. 
Ppeustic Notice is hereby given, that lists of 


certain lands liable to be sold for taxes, have been forward- 
ed to the several counties in this state, in order to be deposited 
In the several county treasurers’ and town clerks’ offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o’clock 








in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and on 
the next sucoeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each bot, piece or gs of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale. 

The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 


| receive certificates of their purchases; and that after the expi- 


ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re 
ceive conveyances for the lands purchased by them respective- 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be such, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per annum.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in case any land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual preree and occupancy of any 
person or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then and in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled ** an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of rea] estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 
ARCH’D. M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819. 
Persons who may have made payments into the treasu- 
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Gorrected Weekly, from the New-York General Price Current 
and Public Sales Report. 
Per F : “yar . is 
4D. C.D. C.)Remarks 
AOMES. Bet: - > «5 ee 9112 50 
——— Pearl ---+-+--- -+. 112 50 
BEEF, Mess -----+-+---+}bbl] 9 9 50\” 
——— Prime----++-+-+-5 - 6 6 25 
—- Cargo a e- 4 ; 
BUTTER, first quality - - - - - Ib 14 18 
—— — for exportation - - - - 10 11 
CANDLES, mould----.---- 18 19 
omnes SOE + 4 «40 > 17 
Sperm.-----+---- 40 45 
——-— Wax ----++---- 60 
CHEESE’ American - - - - - - - 5 8 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 18 23 

—— Boston, No. 1. ++ - - 18 23} 
—————  Albany-----+-- 20 23 
DOMESTIC GOODS, 

White shirting - - - ~ -lyard 14 18 
Brown do---+-- 12 13 
3-4 checks+-++--- 15 16 
7-8 do --+-+---- 19 21 
44 do -+-+--+- 22 25 
Stripes -------- 17} 19 
Plaids --+++---- 16 20 
Bed-ticks --++--- 25 33 
Chambrays «----+- 15 16 
FEATHERS -------+--- Ib 56] 68 
FISH, Dry Cod -----+-+--- cwt| 250) 2 75 
—— scale -++*-*-°) 1 25 
—— Pickled Cod ---+-+---}bbi/ 3 62) 4 
_— scale ----+*+--- 2 
— Salmon --*+-+--*-*7*7* 14 15 
—— Fail mackrel No. 1 --- 6 50] 7 
smeve No. ---**- 450) 5 
—— No.3 --¢- 3 50) 4 
-——— Southern shad No. 1 --- 5 50! 6 
—— €onnecticut mess shad - - 8 50) 9 
—— Hertings + - * - * * 250) 3 } 
FLAX - - .. eo of eo 7 ® 18 ° 
FLAX-SEED, clean + + ~- ‘cask! 13 13 50 
rough - += + - 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN oh 2 @ 2 
-~—— New-York superfine - jbbl. | 4 
-—— Philadelphia - - -| | 450 
—— Baltimore - - . 4 25| 450 
~— Richmond - > - : 4 37 
—— Micddlings, fine - - 3 
—— Ryeflour -- - + - 2 50 
—— Indian meal - - : 2 62 
meee in hogsheads 860 | 12 50 
—— Wheat, North River bus. 65 "0 
a Southern, new 73 75 
— Rye 47 
—— Corn 48 
ey Barley e . 7 56 
pee > 3 Oats " - . . 31 
GLUE , é ‘ ‘ 10 5 
HAMS, Virginia 4 jee 11 12 
— - NorthRiver  . 11 12 
HEMP, Waterrot << ) 

Dew rot ° ‘ ‘ 150 
HWOGSLARD e . ° 12 13 
HONEY 7. . . 3 o . 15 16 
HOPS istand@d sort. . =} Fon 6 8 
FRON, American . « |Mft} go | 85 
B.UMBER, Boards, oak - 18 

North Riverpme. . | | 16 17 

—— Yellow pine. . ie. | 18 20 
ange pineb’ds. . ft se 18 : 
— Scantling, pine ° a 
cee ook. so eel 3s 
—~— — Oak timber . ° 1000 20 25 
————~ Shingles, cypress. ° 4 
pine . ° P 3 50 
__——_— Staves, pi e °6 é 0 
——— aan . . 40 { 
——_—_— —_ bbl . . . 22 | 
wns mn ROC ° 25 1" 
——— Hhd heading. . ‘ 45 
— hoops P ° 25 30 ‘te 
GIL, Linseed . é $ al 85}. ole 
PLAISTERofPARIS.  . <3 , 
PORK, Cargo. . « ~ j[bbI} 750) 8 
Prime. ° ie, 9 10 
Mess . ate ee 11 = 12 . 
: LL, Merine washe 7 
a oot, unwashed : % 49 
3-2 breed washed 35 40 
3-4 breed washed 4 45 
unwashed 4 25) 30 
common washed 30 
American hatters  . @ ei) 











New-York, Jan. 4, 182%. 








ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of gale; or that in 


|| case of failing to do so, their lands will be sold, and they there- 


after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days ef sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


(¢p~ The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 

ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Compiroller 

Albany, October 2, 1819. 

(<p Agreeably to an act of the legislature 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and hour.» ARCH». M‘INTYRE, Comptr. 

Albany, February 4, 1820. 


————==~—— 
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Summary. 


The northern storm of the 6th inst. commen. 
ced at Washington city at 8 in the morning, at Baltimoye about 
12, at = niodeipble about 5 in the afternoon, and at New-Youk 
about8. At Washington the depth of the snow was about 12 
inches, the greatest depth known there for many years ; at 
New-York the depth was nearly two feet. At this place the 
wind only was experienced—no snow. 

From Sagharbor of the 30th ult. we are in- 
formed of the following singular appearance iu the forenoon 
of that day: A streak of fire of the breadth of a man’s body 
and apparently of about 60 feet in length, was seen to shoot 
from the south, in the western hemispliere. The air at the 
time was perfectly clear, scarce a cloud to be seen. Why was 
this seen at Sagharbor only ? 


LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st January, 1821. 


Persons calling for the following Letters, will please to 
mention that they are advertised. 


A.—James B. Ambler, Com. of the Alms-house, Mrs. Han- 
nah Atwood, Mrs. Arnot. 

B.—Rev. Dr. Bradford, James Brown, James Bailey, Enos 
Brown, James Betts, Solomon Buison, Jobn F. Beedie, Mil. 
ton Bois, L.Q. C. Bowles, Paul Buzzel, James Brisban 
Henry Burden, John B. Bantam, Peter D. Beekman, T. B. 
—- Sarah Barney, Eunice Burbank. Permelia Bar. 

er. 

C.—William Cummings, Jacob Cole, Robert Cain, Capt. 
Joseph Cross, Daniel Cornell, Danie] Campbell, John Cape- 
ron, Josiah C. Cleaveland 2, Thomas Cambell, Joseph Chan- 
cey, George Caines, Czardus Clark, Susanna Caggar. 

D.—Rev. John De Witi, John Doty, Daniel Davis 2, Peter 
Davison, Charles B. Dean. 

E.—Amos Eaton, George Emery, Andrew Ellis, Charles W. 
Edwards, : 

F.— John V. Fassitt, Peyre Ferry 2, Backus Fish, Leonard 
Foster, Lydia Fox. 

G.—Samuel F. Gelston, John H. Gregory, Leonard Ganse- 
voort, Walter German, William Gould, Francis Glennan, 
Abigail Gillespie, Thowas Golden, Hezekiah Gilson, Joba 
Gibbons, Walter Gowans. 

H.—John Holliday, Hugh Hamilton, Thomas Harvey, Hi- 
ram Hyde, J. D. Hammond, D. Hosford, B. Hurley 2, Samuel 
Hawley, Jobn Hall, Mary Ann Harrison 2. 

J.— Peter Janes jr. Simon D. Jenness, Esther James, Mr. 
Jermain, E. Jenkins 2, Elizabeth Jorden. 

K.—Thonms Kelly, William Kearney, Nathaniel Knapp, 
David C. King. 

JL.—-—Lansing & Staats, Mr. Lalliet, Rey. D. C. Lansing, 
William Lay, William A. Lansivg, Nathan Lewis, Richard 
R. Lawrence, Maria Low, Jacob Lansing 2, Harmanus Lav- 
sing, James Low, John Ashly Lansing. 

M.— William M‘Dougal, James Magher, William Mayell, 
Jesse Mulford, Nathaniel G Minturn2, Zachariah Marvin, 
Capt. John M‘Kenzie, David Madden, Henry M’Cracken, 
Sally M‘Gaughran, Margaret More, Hannah Morison, Miss 
M‘Gurchey, Sally M‘Thur, Mary Montgomery. 

V.—Platt Newcomb 4, John v. Netterville. 

O.—Matthew Oliver, M. O’Shannessy. 

P.—Josiab Priest, Nathaniel Pav! 3, Fregift Patchin, D.C. 
Price, David M. Paddock, Rev. M. La R. Perine, John Pear 
son, Henry Peck, William W. Petit. 

R.—James Requa & Co. James Rainus, Israel Roberts, Mat 
thias Reamer, Mr. Ruth, Thomas Rosekrants, Benjamin Rus 
sell, Caioline Russell. 

S.—Dr. Daniel William Sackrider, Charles Stanford, John 
Sobertz, E. R. Satterlee, Isaac Stiles, Theodore Sanderson, 
Joseph G. Spencer, Lawrence Storey, Rowland Stebbins, Reu- 
ben Stoddard, sen. Grand Secretary of the G. R. A.C. 2, J.B. 
Stuart, Charles Smith, Betsey Streeter, Amelia Swart. 

a —_ ohn Thompson, Joseph Titus, Moses Tarbell, Royal 
yler. 

¥.—Lawrence L. Van Kleeck, William W. Van Ness 2, 
Killian K. Van Rensselaer, James Van Rensselaer, Peter Var- 
by, Lana Van Allen, Catherine Van Buren. 

W.—Elijah Weeks, Isaac Wilson, James Watson, Charles 
S. Watkins2, Abram Wood, Zepheniah Waterman, Austin 
Warner, John C. Witbeck, Leicester Wiliston, G. W. Wiup- 
ple, Christopher Wilson, Julia Watson. 

S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 
——e 
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ALBANY : PRINTED*FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O. COLE. 

COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD- 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOBS, of 
every descriptiop, which will be neatly executed, at fair price 
received atthe Post Office. Ali letters from abroad, dareeted to 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended te. 


TERMS. 











THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANGE: 





